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THOUGHTS AND SUGGESTIONS FROM STUDIO AND SCHOOL 




Accompanied by various sketches, 

" This little figure, given by the late Virgil Williams to 
our class in anatomy at the San Francisco School of Design, 
was of such pleasurable interest to me that I like to show it 
to others, having never seen it elsewhere. By covering up 
the baby's face at the right side of the head you will ob- 
serve that the figure is that of Hercules. Cover the smaller 
face and you find a dimpled babe's form. This shows that 
the size of the head makes the character of the figure. 

"Ada A. Brewster." 
" The late Benjamin R. Fitz used the following method in 
completing a ' tacky ' painting : Press a newspaper over the 
canvas, peel off the paper, and allow the granulated surface 
thus produced to dry, when it may be scraped down, and 
will afford an excellent surface to work into. G. A. Evans." 

" Here's something for your query department. We picked it up at Santa Fe last 
December, and think it a Murillo. It's about 3x4. Great in color — blues and 
reds. The cherub's a typical Murillo. In the lady's or man's right hand is a winged 
serpent coming therefrom. In the left hand is a palm. The feet are beautifully 
painted. In the left-hand corner, far down, we ' unearthed ' S. Ioaxes, evidently 
St. John. Look into it and let us know please. We value it to-day at §50,000. 

"Henry Russell Wray." 
" Perhaps the question every young artist .has asked himself a hundred times 
is : ' Am I on the right track ? ' 

" Are we, as American artists, on the right track ? I doubt it. It seems to me there is 

a wof ul lack of thought and purpose in most of the canvases displayed in our exhibitions. 

" ' Paint simple subjects,' etc., is good advice, but why not paint grand subjects ? 

They are often the most simple. Why not devote our energies to something a trifle 

more ambitious than we are in the habit of doing ? Benjamin Eggleston." 

" What has become of the long-haired artist so conspicuous in the olden time, and 
marked to some extent among our academicians ? To glance about in any large 
gathering of artists on varnishing days or academy reunions, one will invariably 
observe that the long-haired artist is a thing of the past. The same observation 
may be made in the Paris Salon, and, owing to the proverbial custom among 
Frenchmen of wearing the hair cut very close to the head, with a bang in front, and 
the short, tapering beard, it is difficult to single out an artist from a lawyer or 
any one else ; but when the long-haired individual does appear on the scene he is 
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immediately taken for an artist, although he may be a musician of some sort in 
spite of us. It is interesting to note other eccentric ways of wearing the hair by 
referring to the collection of some twenty or thirty artists' portraits shown in each 
number of the Quarterly Illustrator. Stanley Middleton." 

" < Here comes the millinery,' said a friend of mine once as a regiment of brand 
new soldiers came prancing down the street. I am reminded of the above remark 
when looking through the galleries of the annual exhibitions— scarely a picture 
that is sincere, ambitious, or even genuine. A lot of fol-du-rol imitations. 

" If a man attempts to reach out beyond this skirt-dancing flummery and works 
out an original and dignified composition, spending months in preparatory study, 
and his work comes before the jury, what then ? It's turned toward the wall. The 
little tin Whistlers, Monet counterfeiters, Sargent and Cazin parrots, have swayed 
the jury and the walls are hung with ' millinery.' 

" Cannot some way be devised whereby pictures are judged, and not men, medals 
given to pictures instead of wire-pullers ? 

" Even Keats's death at the hands of the critics is preferable to the freezing out, 
year after year, a serious, sensitive man gets at the hands of these men, who stab 
him in the dark, because he is too high-minded to toady and scrape to them. 
" Perhaps a sworn jury might help things a little. J. G. Tyler." 

" The impressions one will carry away from an exhibition of pictures, and espe- 
cially an artist, has often made me stop and think. How few pictures there are 
that are painted with the artist's own individual manner in them. Why is it ? We 
go out to nature and hunt around for a motive or inspiration. But, alas! we return 
with our bits of nature far from satisfactory. But there is a reason for all this. 
We cannot wipe out of our work every trace of the thoughts amid which it grew, 
and the ideas on which we and our contemporaries live and toil. The difference 
between artists is not in wisdom, but in art ; we all but apprehend the truth. We 
say I will go to nature, and the truth will take form. I will see nature in -my own 
way, but we come in and are as far from it as ever. You stand and note the light 
and 'shade on yonder distance, and that beautiful strong bit of sunlight just touch- 
ing the sides and backs of the cattle in the foreground, which gives that warm 
touch of red which holds the eye. 

" Then in a moment, and unannounced, the truth appears— a certain wandering 
light, a dancing of the different pictures we have seen at the last exhibition flits 
across the brain, like yon cloud shadow that is moving across the distant hills. 

"You are doomed. You shake your head and say, <I have studied too much 
other men's methods.' There the impressions have been stored up on the reten- 
tive organ, though you knew it not. . . r , 

" Go away to nature, and live near to her, and study her simplicity, for such as 
have eyes capable of being touched by simplicity, love, and lofty emotions. Insist 
on yourself ; never imitate. Your own gift you can present every moment, with 
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the cumulative force you will receive, away from so much of this adopted talent of 
others. It is time American artists would study the precise thing to be done by 
them at home. And why need we copy. Beauty, convenience, grandeur of 
thought are as near to us as any, and if we study the wants of the people, the 
habits and forms around us, we will soon create a taste, and sentiment will be satis- 
fied. I am weary of these gray nothings. Do that which is near to thee and you 
cannot hope too much, or dare too much. J. Henderson Kelly." 

" Mr. A. Young Dauber. 

" Dear Dauber : It is with no small degree of deprecation that I attempt the 
advice you request. You say you have ' finished ' (!) your art studies ; don't 
mean to illustrate ; and are going in for • high art ' (always with a big A). 

" As to your first statement : why, bless your innocent assurance ! you can only 
finish your studies with your life. As to your aspiration ; almost thou persuadest 
me to become a PutuJi, and give you the immortal advice to a young man about to 
get married — ' Don't.' I say almost ; for the road is long and rocky. Yet rather 
would I applaud your determination if yoi first will prepare for it. But, still, one's 
thoughts are negatives, from which impiessions are made in spoken or written 
words ; every rule of life might be prefixed by a little prohibitive monosyllable. 

" Don't think you are a genius (though you may be), nor forget that all great 
achievements are accomplished by the three Ps — Patient, Painstaking, Persever- 
ance (oh, no ; they are not synonymous, if you will take the trouble to analyze 
them). Mastery of the elements of one's occupation is almost a guarantee of suc- 
cess. So never cease your studies — the chief element of which is correct drawing, 
in any medium. We are sometimes amazed at the coolness and precision with 
which a surgeon successfully performs a difficult operation, forgetting that his deft 
hands are directed by a mind confident in the knowledge of mastered details, and 
he is always, studying. ' Pray without ceasing ' means : ' Whatsoever thy hand 
findeth to do, do it with thy might ' — a kind of prayer that brings its own answer. 

" Don't ' dawdle ; ' don't wait for inspiration to woo you ; woo her, and she will 
respond. An artist's love for loafing is proverbial. 

" ' Hitch your wagon to a star ' of high Ideal, which is the real in the domains 
of poetry, music, and art (big A this time) ; but look to your steps while you climb 
starward, lest you stumble over a good, marketable star in your path, in the shape 
of a meteorite, like illustrating, for instance. If it is a good one — the pictured 
Widmanstattian lines well etched — your money is made. Always put the best that 
is in you into your every picture, and be not discouraged if you fall short of your 
aim ; every artist feels and deplores his limitations. 

" Having learned to depict objects as they are to outward sight, cultivate the 
subtle sense of insight. The Seen is the corporate veil of the Unseen ; but the 
poet and the artist may somewhat pierce it, although it is said, 

' ' The prisoned soul's best melodies we lose. 
In vain the artist his ideal woos. 
Yet not all in vain. 
/*\ 
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" Study good poetry, history, science ; certainly the latter ; then you will not 
commit such absurdities as sometimes seen in evening skies painted with the lit 
crescent of the moon turned away from the sun. Cultivate the faculty of observa- 
tion, and you won't say, as a very eminent astronomer recently said of a pictured 
' Evening Star' reflected in still water, that Venus couldn't cast such a reflection. 
(You remember we saw her dancing once with the smooth ' swells ' on Long Island 
Sound.) The world-known scientist, from gazing with such absorption at the Real, 
missed its beautiful incorporate Ideal shining at his feet. 

" Don't paint the naked ; a clean mind knows the boundary line between that 
and the nude. 

" Don't forget that there is a business- side to art ; don't be above it. Carefully 
cultivate that difficult acquirement— tact, and you will find that gold can be had in 
exchange for something else than ' brass.' 

" Don't think that an artist is a demigod ; neither look at art through the 
narrow tube of conceit for your own particular ' school.' 

" Don't, I prithee, everlastingly talk * shop.' 

" Don't, like me, waste too much midnight oil. The clock strikes twelve, and 
so no more, but Good-morrow. Benjamin Lander." 

" Does the American's work deteriorate after returning from abroad ? When the 
relative qualities of the American artist's work, here and abroad, are judged, we 
must consider the value first of the authority expressing the opinion. In so doing 
we will find that art-writers and art-workers do not altogether agree. Our writers 
on the subject, knowingly or ignorantly, are continually treating us to a species of 
self-admiration when the question of American art is brought forward. 

"The particular phase which the question treats of, viz.,— whether the American 
artist improves after returning to his native country— our critic generally decides 
in a superficial manner, and on the general principle that foreign influences make 
our painter un-American and un-original. Without at all desiring to discuss this 
point it is only necessary to take the opinion of American artists generally, those 
most competent to express one, and one will find that they hold that the American 
does not improve after returning here, nor. does he hold his own as compared to 
what he did while abroad. That this is so is not surprising when one considers 
the conditions under which the American works abroad and here. While on the 
other side the art-students and painters have very little to worry them from a finan- 
cial stand-point, for no matter how little they live on, and some live on next to noth- 
ing, they all have at least their subsistence assured them from some source and for 
some time. Relieved of the struggle for existence for a period, our artist quickly 
learns ; and in the blissful state of being able to paint, paint, paint all the while, 
surrounded by fellow-workers full of enthusiasm, masters who are looked upon as 
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demigods, exhibitions where the greatest works of modern times are shown, mu- 
seums where the apotheosis of every great painter is held, do you wonder that the 
American is stimulated, and finally produces pictures, some of them as fine as any 
painter over there ? 

" His base of supplies given out, he returns to the land of the future art, as it 
is called, and attempts to realize on his stock in trade, his art. He sends to the 
exhibitions, and if his works are not refused as too ultra, he is generally treated as 
a species of curiosity, the critics speaking of his work as ' that of a young man 
lately returned from abroad, who gives great promise/ etc., and that is the end. 
On buyers'-day his work is usually left out in the cold, no matter how artistic, or 
rather because it is too artistic, and little bootblacks, pretty, insipid girls, and 
washed-out landscapes are eagerly bought up. He then tries painting portraits, 
but finds that those who can afford to have them painted would prefer the painter 
to have a swell studio, give musicales, a flunkey to receive them, and to be generally 
fooled. Our friend then has to make up his mind. If he is constitutionally fitted 
to play the * society racket/ so called, he makes a great splurge, gets badly in 
debt at first, and, at the end of a greater or lesser length of time, becomes a society 
painter, whose work becomes more commonplace every day. Should our young 
painter, however, be incapable of toadyism, but two alternatives are open to him — 
teaching or illustrating — and I should add a third alternative, starving. In the 
former case he plods along wearily, trying to make a living teaching young ladies 
to paint flowers, brass candlesticks, etc., and little by little lowering his standard 
of art until he has reached the point of bad taste where his pictures will sell. 
Should he choose illustrating he has a fair means of livelihood, but with very little 
time left to him for painting, and the inevitable monochrome entering into all his 
works in color. 

" It is possible, however, that the returning artist has the means to do as he 
pleases, for there are such rare specimens among artists, and prefers American life 
to that of the other side. Here is a man who certainly should improve with 
practice and the power to undertake serious work, relieved as he is of all minor 
worries. But the inevitable law, that all things are affected by their environ- 
ments, holds good here. However independent a man may be, he still strives 
for the approval and applause of his fellow-men, so that when he attempts to 
paint above their tastes he is not rewarded with that praise which he feels his due, 
and that he sees bestowed upon meretricious and empty daubs l that tell a story/ 
To gain this overestimated and coveted honor of being talked about, little 
by little his pictures lose their individuality, and he is merged in the general 
mediocrity. 

" That the above discouraging statements are true it is useless to deny ; it is not 
necessary to mention names to prove their truth, for every artist will testify from 
his own experience. Having stated the fact, the question naturally arises, What is 
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the cause of it ? The answer is simple : The universal desire to ' get there ' is at 
the bottom of it all. The general rush after money makes picture-buying a specu- 
lation, and the picture is treated as so much merchandise, regarded solely from the 
stand-point of its market value, no attention being paid to its intrinsic qualities. 
Say what you will, the artist must live from his art, and not upon beautifully spun 
theories of art for art's sake ; and so long as the measure of success is judged by 
matters not pertaining to art, just so long will this discouraging state of affairs 
continue. The remedy lies not with the artist, for he asks nothing better than to 
be allowed to do his best, but with those who form public taste and opinion — our 
art-writers, dealers, and buyers. M. Colin." 

" 'Be sure and put in all the rags. I only just tumbled to what you was up to/ 
said the jolly tar, as he looked up from his boat and discovered me taking in the 
situation. 'I ain't no millionaire that can afford a new suit of clothes every hour,' 
he continued. 'All the more picturesque,' I replied, 'and I hope you will wear 
those same clothes for several days yet.' ' Oh, yes,' he said. ' All that worries 
me is I am afraid they won't hold out long enough.' 

" ' Your complexion is somewhat improved since last we met,' I said, addressing 
a fisherman who was busy about his nets. ' Hope so,' was the short reply ; ' but I 
want to see that picture when you get it done.' ' Certainly,' I assured him, as 
I recalled the canvas that portrayed his begrimed and blackened appearance 
on the day of tarring the nets. 

" If it so happens that you, my student-reader, cannot attend a summer art 
school ; if the Shinnecock Hills are a-way beyond your reach ; if there are as many 
obstacles as miles of old ocean between you and the art-students' Mecca — Europe — 
just serenely plant your white umbrella somewhere, anywhere, and go to work, 
and by the use of your God-given instructor's eyes and ears you will soon find 
that you need not bury yourself in the background of a Brittany town in order to 
find something interesting to paint. It has been said that Mark Hopkins on one 
end of a log and a student on the other constitutes a university. Can it not be 
said with equal truth that a white umbrella with an art student under it, a will to 
do in his head and a love in his heart, creates a summer art school and one of the 
factors in the great American school of art of which the future remains to be 
written ? Because you cannot do as you would, do not be content to be parsed in 
the objective case, past tense, agreeing in number and person with all the mean, 
disagreeable, and discouraging things your friends say of you — yet they are friends, 
indeed, and later on we thank them for thus helping us along — but go to work 
now. You may see but one flower in the midst of a field, you may have read or been 
told that it should not be placed in the middle of the canvas, or a still, small voice 
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within may tell you that ' art is selection,' and you may feel just how to place your 
subject, or uncertainty may dampen your enthusiasm, especially if any of the flying 
missiles of a certain class of artists have crossed your path ; that ' anything is well 
enough, only get the character of it ; ' composition is an ' old fogy notion ; ' but 
if you have wit enough to see some things without being told, do not be impatient 
with someone that has to be instructed, remembering that that someone may be very 
bright on some points that would expose your stupidity. So it comes about that 
hints and helps are pertinent wherever the white umbrella raises its. claims. 
Furthermore, do .not be disturbed by the clashing of opinions, only please do not 
give us any new ones until some of the present have been tabled, for some of us 
are too apt to forget the beauty and necessity of simplicity. 

" Nature reveals herself only to the earnest seeker. A degree of charm and loveli- 
ness lies on the surface, compelling recognition, but truth, character and ' touch ' 
are never on dress-parade. You may go out alone, yet never alone, for if you have 
sketched, painted, and studied by yourself, year after year, and if your life is 
exempt from public haunts, you will indeed find ' tongues in trees, books in the 
running brooks, sermons in stones, and good in everything/ Chat and make friends 
with the sons and daughters of nature. Butcher, baker and candlestick-maker, 
farmer, fisherman, foreigner, Yankee, genteel boarder and Down Easter, they are all 
your instructors, and sometimes your best critics are nature's children. Like one of 
Will Carleton's characters who had never 'eaten a grammar or swollered a Yithme- 
tic,' they are not befogged by technicalities or hopelessly entangled by style, 
method, schools or ' fads,' and so by word or look unwittingly assist you. Here 
is the manner in which I was introduced to one of my farmer models and uncon- 
scious critics. I stopped at the door of an old farm-house and asked for the privi- 
lege of making a sketch of the old shed. Apologies were in order on both sides, 
mine for intruding, the woman's for the unkept condition of everything. En- 
couraged by my pleasant reception, I asked her if she thought her husband would 
be willing to pose for me. Yes, she guessed so. As he at that moment came up the 
path she said: ' I_ere's a lady that wants to sketch a lot of dilapidated old things, 
and she thinks you and the back-yard will answer.' Fortunately good nature on his 
part bridged the chasm that might have forever existed between us as student and 
model. Far be it from me to give the impression that I undervalue good, thorough 
instruction by competent teachers, or the help one can get from proper art critics ; 
they are aids and guides, and fortunate those who can be thus benefited. Yet years 
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of art-school training, with money and time spent wisely and well, diploma beauti- 
fully framed, prizes awarded, a degree of individuality stamping your work, you 
have still to go to nature's school, sit under her instruction, ere truth and freedom 
will set its individual and indelible seal to your efforts. 

"This world is so full, yet how little some people get out of it, owing to the vast 
difference between those who see and those who don't see. Verily, having ears, 
they hear not ; having eyes, they see not ; but if zeal burns within, a consuming fire, 
then ambition and determination yoked together, perseverance the reins, love the 
driver, you will hear, see and understand, and attain unto some of the good things 
that this world, even American landscape and life, is so full of. The falling short of 
what we wish to be, is no reason we should fail to work with a will, to do the best 
we can ; for is not all that we do tied to something else, that someone else is doing ? 
And one weak strand in the rope or broken link in the chain lessens the strength 
of all the rest. I recall one of my first attempts at practising what I am now preach- 
ing. Fond of animals, I concluded to try my hand at a sketch of one of some kind. 
Dare to try was my password to anything that came in my way, so at my urgent 
request a calf was brought out and tied to a tree. l Guess you won't make much 
out of so young a calf,' said the farmer, as with some difficulty he located the 
object of my choice. That man knew nothing about art, but he did know some 
facts that I learned later on. It was the calf's first separation from the companion- 
ship of its mother, which may account for his i kicking* against the situation, yet a 
bond of sympathy at once sprung up between us, inasmuch as we were both green at 
the business, that calf, tree, and rope, became so blended and intermingled with one 
another that it was only outdone by the tangled maze of my drawing, and though I 
may have succeeded in getting a feeling of zeal on my canvas, this lesson from the 
school of experience was far more profitable. I have since then extended the 
borders of my art vernacular, and stop to consider if ' little boats had not better keep 
near shore/ If the root of the matter be in one, failure instead of dampening 
ardor but stirs up the energies, increases activities, and invigorates with new and 
firmer zeal to overcome and press forward ; hence work, intelligent work, objective 
work, working with a motive, is the 'open sesame' to the treasures that unveil 
themselves only to those who seek diligently with all their heart. So, with nothing 
but your white umbrella between you and the blue vault of heaven, set yourself to 
work. True, now and then a sigh for what would be your preference may blend with 
the breezes that waft from mountain, meadow, or sea. Ay, some days may be 
strong enough to loose your white umbrella from its moorings and land it over in 
the next lot ; but whatever betide, keep your determination anchored to a fixed, 
and steady purpose, and work on, and perhaps some day, when the history of Amer- 
ican art has been written, its children's children will rise up and call you blessed. 
Who knows ? 

" Only a student. Rosalind C. Pratt." 
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